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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XL. 
YounG Friends are in danger of spiritual starva- 


tion when the human need of human ministry ts not 
met. 


ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


From her paper on ‘‘ The Ministry,’’ read at the Confer- 
ence of 1902. 


HIS WAY. 
Gop lets us go our way alone, 
Till we are homesick and distressed, 


And humbly, then, come back to own 
His way is best. 


He lets us thirst by Horeb’s rock, 
And hunger in the wilderness ; 
Yet at our feeblest, faintest knock, 

He waits to bless. 


He lets us faint in far-off lands, 
And feed on husks, and feel the smart, 
Till we come home with empty hands 
And swelling heart. 


But then for us the robe and ring, 
The Father's welcome and the feast, 
While over us the angels sing— 
Though last and least. 
—Anna F. Burnham. 
THOUGHTS ON FRIENDS’ MINISTRY:.' 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
( Concluded from last week.) 

Ir we turn now to the dangers and common faults 
of the minister, we shall find that they also give 
strong testimony to its impersonal character. For 
they will be seen to consist of various ways in which 
the conscious self intrudes into the work of the 
Divine man within and behind him. They can only 
be met by a resolute, patient, earnest selflessness in 
the work. I am glad for this once that I know so 
little as 1 do of your ministry. I have heard but 
little of it and can speak on the subject with some- 
thing like a stranger’s innocence of personal reference. 

I postponed a few minutes ago further reference 
to speaking at undue length. In one’s early years, 
when feeling one’s way, trying to find by what signs 
one ought to speak and when not, when the inner 
man is unaccustomed to his work, the outer man 
nervous and untrained to his part, self-conscious, 
fearful about appearing to set himsclf above his fel- 
lows as though better than they, doubtful if his 
career is worthy of his message, frightened unduly by 
such a standard as I have raised in this paper, per- 
haps dealt with early on by Elders who do not under- 
stand, who may possibly never have preached them- 
selves, in these years speech is difficult, silence an 


1 Address at Friends’ General Conference, Asbury Park, N. T.. Ninth 
month 5, 1902. 
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easy refuge. The throat dries when you begin, you 
mumble, remember yourself suddenly, get confused, 
sit down in the middle. I remember that the first 
time I spoke in public, nobody heard anything I said. 
When that able minister Francis Frith began his ser- 
vice, he knelt down in Sheffield meeting to offer 
prayer; but no words came and he had to get up 
again. That act of faithfulness has been remem- 
bered, the prayer would have been forgotten. 

But in time the organism becomes fitted for its oft- 
repeated task. Thoughts and words flow easily on 
the tidal wave of inspiration. Words then may 
easily run on beyond the range of the tidal wave, and 
then they only cast up broken and useless wreckage 
on the shore, second-hand material, old,well-used 
utensils ; they are offense to us. In midlife and after, 
our danger is to speak too much, not too little. The 
elderly minister who remains brief and to the point is 
a glorious product of disciplined and chastened 
humanity. The instrument has been kept in place. 
There may be a man who speaks at great length, 
whose length is a measure of the greatness of his 
inspiration ; but I have never met him in England. If 
he exists it must be in America. We have not many 
long speakers in England now. The longest we hear 
come to us from the orthodox bodies in the Western 
States. It is believed that the longest recorded ad- 
dress of our Lord would take five minutes. 

The question of length is not one of wordiness 
only, however, but one of amount of material. My 
advice would be to pile on all the fuel you can ignite, 
and no more. From memory and from thinking 
comes the material for the Inspirer to breathe upon. 
Bring in your theology, your literary allusions or 
quotations, your illustrations from anywhere and 
everywhere, freely and fearlessly ; provided they are 
possessed by the inner man who is speaking, not 
merely thought of by yourself as gay tassels for your 
needlework, or ornamental appendages to a finished 
oration, which last, by the way, is a thing you must 
never deliver; it is forbidden. Quakerism does not 
lend itself to the manufacture of great popular 
preachers ; it is suited for meetings not too large to 
give scope for the gifts of many. 

Now it seems to me to need great inspiration to 
cover and ignite sufficient material to go on for half or 
three-quarters of an hour. <A quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes is, to my own mind (I say it with 
fear and trembling), enough for a message which is to 
awaken a response, and stimulate the soul. I think 
that to double that time may leave the hearers tired, 
and not ready for much spiritual exercise in response. 
But on this point I have no more right to an opinion 
than any one else. Personally, I am not fond of long 
speeches either, and probably they arise from much 
the same cause as long sermons do, 
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A man sometimes adds to his length by trying to 
put the whole gospel into one sermon. Perhaps he is 
afraid of being misunderstood if he insists only on 
one side of truth at once. That is the self intruding, 
with selfish fears. Sit quiet under it. Thy friends 
will understand thee in time. 

Any how, length is a mooted point ; at the worst 
it is an innocent weakness. It is far less disastrous 
than the next of our dangers, which is the indulgence 
of the pleasant feeling of success. Personal success 
is poison, if enjoyed at all. ‘ Thou preached a fine 
sermon to-day,” said the kind Friend in the old story, 
thinking to please. ‘ Yes, the devil told me so be- 
fore I got out of the gallery,” replied the wise 
minister. The rather unthinking, though kindly re- 
marks, often tendered after meeting, of “ pleasure in 
what thee has said,” half compliment and too much 
in the outward, go through one like a stab. If they 
are acceptable to our sneaking self-love, they become 
dangerous. This need for success, and for its tokens 
in acceptability and preferment, is the bane of all to 
whom preaching is a profession. But we Friends 
also need to be on our continual guard. I do not 
plead against grave, thoughtful, discriminating en- 
couragement to faithfulness and testimony to the value 
of the service rendered ; but only offered to the man 
as a faithful steward. The minister must never try to 
make a fine sermon, or think that he has made one, 
or that he will not speak at all unless he can speak 
well. He must be a fool for Christ’s sake. He will 


do no good till he comes to that and stays there. 
That is the expulsion of the Ego that the Lord may 


come in. And I believe we shall most of us have to 
keep watch on this till our lives end. We are emptied 
of self, but self returns. 

Allied to this danger is the astonishing claim to 
something like infallibility, to a command from God 
which no Elder or meeting of Elders ought to criti- 
cise, which one has, at rare intervals, heard of minis- 
ters making. Grievous is this misunderstanding. 
The Inward Man is in touch with God, but he is not 
possessed of all His counsel. I believe that he is 
more prone to error than the outward man. who has 
learned from the rules of experience. But I am sure 
little need be said on so obvious a point. 

The above teaching leaves large scope for the 
service of the faculties of the outward man. We 
ought to educate ourselves for the ministry if it should 
come, by cultivating every intellectual and vocal gift, 
by training and storing the mind through books ; by 
the study of religion in its manifold outpouring. 
Particularly should we study the Bible in an intelligent 
way; the modern methods have left it fuller than 
ever of spiritual help. The intellect and the memory 
are the tools, the engine, by which the work is done ; 
though it does not provide the power. Our duty is to 
keep it clean, oiled, up to date, and in repair. This 
duty has been too much neglected in the past. As 
Priests ourselves, we ought to aim at being as well 
educated as the clergy. We should not prepare 
sermons, but we should prepare ourselves to be ready 
to preach when bidden to do so. 

You will have gathered that I dissuade any one 
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from formal preparation of sermons. That is a judg- 
ment to which I more and more lean. In my first 
year or two of ministry I did prepare a good deal, 
always saving my honor by not preaching it unless 
bidden to do so at the time, a difficult path to follow. 
But I less and less believe in it, and have many years 
ago abandoned it for myself. Others may rightly 
follow a different practice. I feel free to make an 
exception in cases where there cannot conveniently be 
any long period of silence as sometimes at weddings 
or funerals. They are occasions by themselves, and 
perhaps we may rightly have our period of silence 
beforehand. But on the whole I think the Voice 
Within is best left to his spontaneous devising at the 
time ; this is the spirit of the matter. But I wish to 
lay down no hard and fast line. 

Next arises the question whether all vocal offer- 
ings must be of this type. Can there be none ona 
more confessedly outward footing? To assert a 
negative, to make a prohibition in a religious organiza- 
tion, is full of danger, but must sometimes be faced ; 
and I think there is but little place in meetings for 
worship for conversational, purely didactic speech, 
made up for the occasion in the will of and by the 
inventions of the speaker. It is apt to spoil the 
gathered, inward-drawn sense of the meeting. It dis- 
tracts and scatters. There may be special occasions, 
and there may be meetings peculiarly constituted, 
composed (say) of a school audience ; there must be 
exceptional cases and places. Quakerism abhors a 
hard and fast rule, but on the whole I think that kind 
of ministry is best found under other denominations. 
There should be other times and places found for the 
gift of teaching; an important subject, but not the 
one just now in hand. 

Let it not be supposed that any special intonation 
or mannerism accompanies ministry from the deeper 
source. To give or to intend to give impressiveness 
by intonation is a besetment of the Quaker minister, 
but not of him only. It has been frankly adopted by 
the users of liturgies; and is actually, in the form of 
organ and anthem and intoned prayers, a principal 
attraction to the churches around. Among us it is 
often due to mere nervousness. Sing-song rules the 
voice when the will cannot. This is probably why 
women, to whom preaching is a greater effort than 
with men, often fall into it. It means a weakening of 
the instrument ; I fall into it myself when saying a 
particularly difficult thing or when below par. 

Another caution may be given against supposing 
that the inward utterance may have free scope with- 
out the constant codperation of the thoughts. This 
may become a snare, and a sermon may go on, text 
pouring after text, without any but verbal connection ; 
the habituated organs voicing uncontrolled the inward 
suggestions. Such a sermon will go on for ten 
minutes or for an hour with equal edification. 

I trust that nothing in this paper will operate as a 
discouragement to any who are wondering whether 
ministry is to be laid upon them. The Lord is nearer 
to thee than thou may think. He is nigh unto all 
that call upon Him. A soul that is striving for 
purity, one whose spiritual life is not without fruit in 
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thought and idea, who has teachings and interpreta” 
tions, aspirations, missionary impulses, and a love— 
and who has enough literary workmanship and faculty 
of utterance to give reasonable expression to them, is 
not likely to be left uncalled. These things constitute 
the materials of a call; and proof is needed to show 
why a call is absent. There is nothing arbitrary, 
esoteric, or semi-miraculous about it. Surely there 
are many who need to bear this very earnestly on 
their heart, and not let the mere habit of silence gain 
dominion over them. It is hard at first to know 
whether to speak or not ; but it becomes easier. Nor 
is it necessary, nor I imagine usual, to see before you 
the vista of a long ministerial career. If it is right 
to speak to-day, speak and leave the rest. I have 
always felt that I might cease to speak at any time; 
and sometimes that that would be the case. Thou 
wilt soon learn to recognize the sensation that bids 
thee rise ; and, with a prayer for selflessness, arise and 
speak the words of the Father, thy share of the 
apostolate of Jesus. Give no place to the fear of 
man, the public opinion of thee personally. From 
man thou hast nothing to gain and nothing to fear. 
To some here I would say, as I said six years ago, 
put your strength into the ministry ; let the life-blood 
of your spirits flow that way. The quality of our 
ministry cannot rise higher than the quality of the 
life and experience, but it may rise as high. 

A minister has particular reason for guarding his 
soul in his daily doings. A week of taxing absorp- 
tion in our outward affairs may leave us with no 
harvest to offer to our brethren, and no strength in 
the reaper. A week forgetful of God will leave the 
soul rusty with inattention when it wakes up on First- 
day. A week marked by self-indulgence or sin 
may well lead us to an abashed and penitent silence. 
On the other hand, nothing is lost. Pressed in the 
wine press of trouble, it may be thine to pour out the 
wine of His consolation; the flame of thy love may 
light other torches, and out of the tangled skein of 
thy own doubts it may be given thee to spin the clear 
golden thread by which thy fellows may find their 
way to the feet of God. 


OBEDIENCE TO THE HEAVENLY VISION.' 
Ir is a very impressive picture given us in the New 
Testament, of Paul before King Agrippa, called to 
answer to the charges made against him by the Jews. 
His relations to his fellow men were very complicated. 
He had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, a 
Pharisee, a doctor of the law, and strictly trained to 


observe every minute direction of the law. The food 
he should eat was chosen according to the law; the 
fringes of his garments were scrupulously measured ; 
the phylactery was never forgotten; the burnt offer- 
ings were prepared with utmost care; publicans and 
sinners were conscientiously passed by on the other side 

Then came the new Teacher, not to put away the 
law, but to revivify it, to make it a living thing, a 
leaven of righteousness: this new Teacher, speaking 
“with authority,” brought grave charges against the 
scribes and Pharisees and lawyers. He charged them 


1 Address to students of Swarthmore College, Ninth-month 21, 1902. 
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with binding heavy burdens upon the shoulders of 
men and lifting not a finger for their relief; he 
charged them with devouring widows’ houses ; with 
making clean the outsideof the platter. He pronounced 
these terrible ‘‘ woes ’’—‘‘ Woe unto you Pharisees! 
for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs, 
and pass over judgment and the love of God!” 
“Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering, ye hindered.”’ 

Then in the hearing of all the people, this new 
Teacher said unto his disciples, ‘‘ Beware of the 
scribes, which desire to walk in long robes, and love 
greetings in the markets, and the highest seats in the 
synagogues, and the chief rooms at feasts.”’ 


The new Teacher soon came to the Cross. Then 
the disciples who had entered into the spirit of Jesus, 
and felt themselves under a sacred appointment to 
carry on his work, went out among men to spread 
the Gospel of love and self-forgetting service. Saul, 
this Pharisee of the Pharisees, heard their message 
from time to time and was angered against them. It 
is recorded of him that in his zeal to frustrate the 
work of the disciples ‘ he made havoc of the church, 
entering into every house, and haling men and women, 
committed them to prison.” The record states fur- 
ther, that not saisfied with his work in Jerusalem, 
‘Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord,” secured from the 
high priest a commission to go to Damascus in search 
of men and women whom he might bring bound, unto 
Jerusalem. It was on this memorable journey that 
this man of zeal, and power, and faithfulness to what 
he saw as duty, came to a broader view of duty ; saw 
that the letter killeth, and the spirit maketh alive ; 
came to his better self. It is of this journey that we 
have the beautiful record of the sudden shining of a 
great light from heaven, and the voice of Jesus, reach- 
ing his inmost soul. ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” Do we wonder that from such an experi- 
ence he rose from his prostration, with physical 
powers paralysed, to be led by the hand the rest of 
the way? In the new light that had flashed upon his 
soul, think what he had to remember! He had to 
remember the many saints he had shut up in prison ; 
how he had punished them in the synagogues, and 
compelled them to blaspheme ; how he had given his 
voice against them when they were put to death. He 
had to remember that he was consenting unto 
Stephen’s death; that he allowed the witnesses 
against Stephen to lay their garments at his feet 
while they smote the dying disciple with their stones. 
He could not forget in that hour of illumination that 
last prayer of Stephen, so like the prayer of his 
Master “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’’ Only 
a great soul could face such memories, and live. 
Only a great soul could stand before King Agrippa 
confessing these grievous offenses against the Holy 
Spirit, and not give way to self-condemnation and 
despair. We cannot doubt the sincerity of his con- 
fession: “I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.”’ Now, the scales had fallen from his eyes ; 
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divine light had shone for him ; instead of giving way 
to despair he turned his back upon the past, and 
faced toward the light. He finishes his narration to 
the king in great humility, with the avowal, ‘‘ Where- 
upon, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 

The great souls point us the way. It will be some 
measure of compensation for Paul’s faithfulness unto 
death, if the lesson of his life becomes leaven in our 
own lives. Paul lived when Christ’s teaching was 
heresy ; and heretics were brought to the cross and 
the stake. What the martyrs of the past died for we 
accept every morning as we do sunshine and daily 
bread, with scarcely a thought of the price that has 
been paid for our freedom to grow. The world has 
come to this point in its development, that now the 
service of men to God is to live in witness for the 
truth. 

It has seemed to me that this story of Paul’s great 
awakening, and of his obedience to the “ heavenly 
vision,’ has beautiful significance for us at the be- 
ginning of our new college year. It is a time for 
visions! ‘“ Rich gift of God, a year of time!” 
And a college year signifies a year filled with oppor- 
tunities for intellectual and spiritual growth. For 
this college year, you belong to what may in all 
truthfulness be named “the privileged class.’’ While 
a multitude of youths hungering and thristing for 
college opportunities, are held by unyielding neces- 
sity to the toil of their hands, you have been removed 
from all hindering things into a place equipped to 
satisfy every intellectual need. This year at least, is 
assured to you for the study that is to lead you not so 
much to a definite end, not so much to store up cer- 
tain measures of knowledge like so many measures 
of grain or fruit, as to put you in training for life- 
work, and to lead you into avenues of knowledge for 
your unending satisfaction. It is a season sacred to 
yourself—it sounds like a selfish life ; but it will not 
be this, if only it is illuminated and redeemed by the 
“heavenly vision.”’ Your getting will not be a selfish 
thing, if only a living gratitude hallows it all. Every 
department of study you enter, be it science or his- 
tory or mathematics or literature, may be one more 
pathway to God. 

I do not doubt that many a young soul here pres- 
ent cherishes in its inmost sanctuary, the ‘‘ heavenly 
vision.’’ Let nothing dim its clear shining. It will 
lift your life out of the commonplace ; it will clarify 
your judgment ; it will be strength in time of weak- 
ness and light in cloudy places ; it will sanctify your 
friendships ; it will be your direct way to God. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


CHEERFULNESS—enforced at first—by and by in- 
spires a gracious contentment ; and self-sacrifice—at 
first a conscious struggle—loses itself in the self-for- 
getfulness of love. In such ways as these the daily 
crosses of duty change into the many-rayed crown of 
life—[Brooke Herford. ] 

ds¢€ 

Ir you wish your neighbors to see what God is 
like, let them see what he can make you like. Noth- 
ing is so infectious as example.—[Charles Kingsley. | 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 34. 
AUTHORITY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—The words that I say unto you I speak not 
from myself ; but the Father abiding in me doeth 
his works John, xiv., 10. 

Before study of the Lesson read John, vi., 22-51. 

In a time when even the rabbis appealed for every 
statement to the scripures, using every imaginable 
contortion of thought and language to justify, by 
tradition or authority, doubtful acts which they desired 
to perform, Jesus ventured to say, “ But / say unto 
you.”’ What, then, was the source of his authority ? 
He does not deny the value of the scriptures ; on the 
contrary, he came “‘ not to destroy but to fulfill ” (Mat- 
thew, v., 17), and he quotes from them frequently to 
support or justify his statements (Matthew, vii., 12, 
etc.). At the same time he shows entire freedom 
from slavish dependence on what had been written, 
on occasion claiming power to modify or even reverse 
the written law (Matthew, v., 38, 39, etc.). The in- 
consistency, however is only apparent. Any advocate 
of plan or theory quotes in its behalf passages even 
from hostile authors which support his position, with- 
out thereby subjecting himself in other respects to his 
authorities. Much more could Jesus consistently 
quote from writings, the spirit of which was mainly 
that of his teaching, however it might depart therefrom 
in specific cases. But if the scriptures were not the 
final authority for Jesus, what was such authority ? 
He broke entirely with the scribes, who were looked 
upon as the almost infallible exponents of tradition ; 
he had no relations with the rabbis of the schools ; he 
did not defer to the opinions of those in authority. 

It requires no great searching of the gospels to per- 
ceive that his final and supreme authority was within, 
and not without ; and this source in many cases he 
identified fully with himself (Matthew, v., 17; v., 22, 
etc ). Elsewhere, however, he makes a clear distinc- 
tion: ““I am come in my Father’s name’”’ (John, v., 
43); “I do nothing of myself” (John, viii., 28); “I 
spake not from myself, but the Father which sent me ; 
he hath given me a commandment what I should 
say ” (John, xii., 49). In this we have opposite sides 
of a great truth embodied in the experience of every 
earnest and striving soul : that truth comes to us from 
a power “ not ourselves,” and yet fairly to be identified 
with our higher selves. For man is by no means a 
simple being ; there is the self of his selfish nature, 
gratified by yielding to appetite, to passion, to caprice ; 
and there is the self that in this same process is 
thwarted and humiliated. There is the self we must 
sacrifice, and there is the self for which we must make 
every sacrifice. There is the self that wins vulgar 
triumphs, rejoicing in gains which come from the loss 
of others, and there is the self which finds its only 
joy in the joy of others, the self whose highest happi- 
ness is in renunciation for the sake of humanity. There 
is the self centered on ambition for advancement and 
power; there is the self which finds its life in bearing 
witness to the truth. Of these “the first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven.”” Most of us spend our lives in alternating 
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allegiance to one or another of these selves; but no 
one of us doubts in any honest moment that it is in 
yielding himself to the “inward must” that he feels 
in fullest measure his kinship to the Most High. In 
Jesus we find no evidence of the divided allegiance 
which marks our own experiences. With him the 
highest self was permanently master. Not that the 
lower self was not there—he was a man, subject to 
the temptations of men. He was tempted by his 
appetites, ‘‘ That these stones be made bread”’ ; by 
love of applause, ‘ Cast thyself down’’ ; by his ambi- 
tions, “All the kingdoms of the earth will I give 
thee’’; by fear of suffering, ‘ Let this cup pass from 
me.” But in all cases the higher nature was in con- 
trol, and unworthy motives were trodden under foot. 

It is to this higher life under higher law, “ written 
on the inward parts,” that Christianity calls humanity. 
It is for the election of this higher self to supreme 
command that the Quaker pleads. The recognition of 
the absolute and final supremacy of the individual 
conscience is the key to the authority of Jesus. 

But it is necessary to recognize the limitations of 
this faculty. It is asense for right and wrong; it 
deals with personal action, and with the action of only 
one person. It becomes wholly unreliable—false, 
indeed, when there is attempt to force its results 
upon others. It is out of place, moreover, in de- 
ciding abstract questions. We have no innate power 
of detecting true theories of creation from false ones, 
right systems of government from wrong ones, correct 
ideas of chemistry from mistaken ones Jesus pro- 
nounced upon none of these matters. He accepted 
the ideas of his time without challenge on all such 
subjects. But he was a genius in righteousness, as 
Edison is a genius in electricity. In the one case 
as in the other, things are not true because the Master 
says them; on the contrary, because they are true, 
and because he has special grasp of his special phase 
of truth, he “ bears witness.” Jesus aimed to teach 
men to build characters, as Edison aims to teach men 
to build dynamos. We may trust his teaching as to 
the way of more abundant life because we have in 
our measure the same sense of righteousness, and 
because we have seen the results of his method; just 
as men trust the great electrician because they can 
follow his teaching and see his machines. It is not 
blind obedience that Jesus demands, but an intelli- 
gent acceptance by which our wills act in the lines 
of his. Reason is not excluded. It has its part in 
every judgment, and an increasing part. The light 
within is to be transformed into motive power, not to 
be used for illumination merely, nor indeed chiefly. 
We need the government of our highest self to make us 
do right, even more than to show us what is right. 


“ INTERNATIONAL”. TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 38. Tenth month 12. 
CROSSING THE JORDAN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee.—Isaiah, xliii., 2. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua, iii., 9 to iv., 7. 


Arter the return of the. spies the Israelites removed 
to the banks of the Jordan, where they remained for 
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three days. On the fourth the events occurred that 
are narrated in our lesson. The valley of the Jordan 
has a lower elevation than any other part of the 
earth’s surface. It is a rift more than 160 miles 
long, and from two to fifteen miles broad, which 
falls from the sea-level to 1292 feet below this level 
at the coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of 
this sea is 1300 feet deeper still. 

The highest perennial source of the Jordan is in 
the bottom of a valley at the western base of Mount 
Hermon. The fountain is in a pool at the foot of a 
basalt cliff; the stream from this pool flows through 
a narrow glen into a plain where it joins the main 
stream; the river then flows southward for six miles 
into Lake Huleh. After leaving Lake Huleh the 
banks become steep and the river dashes along over 
a rocky bed in sheets of foam. Here and there the 
banks are edged by a strip of green meadow, with 
a fringe of oleanders glittering with the spray. After 
breaking from fts rocky barriers the river expands to 
twenty yards in width, and across its channel extend 
bars of sand, at which it is easily forded. After reach- 
ing the still bosom of the Sea of Galilee, its muddy 
waters are plainly visible for quite a distance, giving 
rise to the Jewish legend that the waters of the river 
and those of the lake do not intermingle. 

In its lower course the Jordan flows through a 
deep depression sixty-five miles long. On its banks 
is ajungle of semi-tropical trees known in the Old 
Testament as the *‘ Pride of Jordan.” On the east 
side of the river where streams abound, the valley 
is very fertile, and the traces of ancient canals south 
of the river show that the land there was once well 
cultivated. As the river approaches the Dead Sea the 
mountain ranges rise to a greater height and the stream 
winds in endless coils, touching first one side and then 
the other with its beautiful border of green foliage. 

The Jordan Valley is a tropical oasis sunk in the 
temperate zone. It is possible to pass in the depth 
of winter from sleet and cold winds at Jerusalem to a 
delightful summer atmosphere at Jericho. In summer 
the heat is intense, being more endurable on the shore 
of Galilee than farther down the valley. 

The rolling back of the waters in order that the 
Israelites might cross over with dry feet, may be as- 
cribed to a natural cause. A similar incident is re- 
corded by an Arab historian in connection with the 
building of a bridge. When the bridge was completed 
part of the piers gave way, and on the preceding 
night the waters of the river ceased to flow. On in- 
vestigating this singular circumstance it was found 
that a lofty mound which overhung the river had 
fallen into the stream and formed a dam so that the 
waters were arrested “ from midnight until the fourth 
hour of the day.’’ At the point where this is described 
minor landslips still occur. 

After crossing the Jordan the Israelites encamped 
on Gilgal, on the east border of Jericho, and when 
the Amorites and Canaanites heard of the drying up 
of the waters they were more than ever afraid of these 
invaders of their territory. While in Gilgal the rite of 
circumcision was again performed, for all those who 
had been circumcised at the time of the flight from 
(Continued on page 630.) 
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DRINK AND SMOKE IN BUSINESS. 
THERE are many men whom the world looks upon as 
successful and who are generally respected in the 
community who do not hesitate to say that in order 
to succeed in business it is necessary to do many 
things that are not ethically justifiable. One of these 
is the practice of “ entertaining ’’ buyers or customers 
by means of cigars, drinks, theatre tickets, etc. So 
general has been this practice that young men 
educated to habits of sobriety and abstinence have 
been known to say that they had to learn to smoke 
in order to do as much business as other salesmen in 
the same establishment. 

To rebut these arguments it is only necessary to 
look around us carefully and find instances in almost 
every line of business of prominent men who have 
always been total abstainers from alcohol and tobacco. 
They attained their success because tact and courtesy 
formed an important part of their business equipment. 
A “commercial traveller’? who has been “on the 
road’’ for several years said recently that he thought, 
on the whole, his abstinence from tobacco and intoxi- 
cants had been more of a help than a hindrance to 
him. 

Notwithstanding that the tobacco habit is so 
general there is a growing conviction in the minds of 
intelligent people that indulgence in that direction is 
injurious to the health. The fact that literary men 
who smoke have taken the trouble to write in defense 
of the habit is an evidence that their consciences are 
troubling them. 

Owing to the investigations of scientists and the 
teaching in the schools the sentiment against the use 
of alcoholic liquors by business men, especially dur- 
ing business hours, has grown much more rapidly, as 
is evidenced by the attitude of many corporations in 
their dealings with their employes. There are also 
indications that business men in general are growing 
tired of the ‘‘treating’’ system. A recent newspaper 
article states that some firms are now employing 
women as buyers because they refuse entertainment ; 
they simply transact their business and depart, thus 
saving both time and money. 


One of the claims always made by the Society of 


Friends is that ours is a practical religion, intended 
for use every day in the week. Strictly speaking 
there is nothing that can be looked upon as “ purely 
a matter of business.” Everything that we do affects 
our fellow-men either for better or worse, and things 
that are wrong in themselves do not become right 
because they are constantly done by other people 
“who are just as good as we are.” It is very seldom 
that a man loses anything, even in dollars and cents, 
because he has the courage of his convictions, if to 
his courage he adds kindness and broad charity ; and 
every one who quietly does the thing that is right 
helps to make right doing easier for others. 


In the Farm Journal, this month, the editor discusses the 
influence likely to be exerted by the daily newspapers, when 
they alone form the reading-matter for all homes. The 
movement to this end has been very assiduously promoted in 
many directions. The legislation of Congress has favored it 
in the postal laws, and the Post-Office Department has done 
the same in its ‘‘Rules and Regulations.’ The railroads 
favor the daily papers. The ‘‘rural delivery’’ system is 
made to serve them. Some of the great ‘‘advertising 
agencies '’ and their organs, including Printer’s Jnk, make it 
one of their most laborious duties to decry the weekly and 
puff the daily journals. The publication just mentioned says, 
and it is echoed in many quarters, that the weekly newspapers 
are soon to disappear. 

The discussion in the Farm Journa/ includes a table of con- 
tents of the ‘‘ news”’ in one of the issues of a daily newspaper. 
It is not a ‘‘ yellow,’’ nor a ‘‘sensational’’ journal, and the 
issue used was not one when any great events were occurring. 
The list, however, is impressive. It is a chronicle of crime, 
vice, sensuality, vulgarity, misfortune, disaster, unfaithfulness, 
—all that is bad, discouraging, demoralizing, and distressing. 
This is what everybody is to read in the Millennium of the 
Daily Newspaper, when the weekly goes out. 

The INTELLIGENCER, we are glad to say, has no appre- 
hension of its end being near. It prints 3,500 copies weekly, 
receives new subscribers continually, and hopes to live many 
years to serve what we think is a better purpose than that 
which is represented by such a list of contents as the Farm 
Journal presents. 

But is not this a subject worth thinking of? Is society 
likely to be bettered by the increased circulation and 
absorption of such enormous masses of so-called news 
matter, and the relative decrease of what is more calm, 
better matured, less exciting, and more elevating? Any one 
can answer these questions for himself. 


Our friend Edward Grubb, of London, who is Secretary 
of the Howard Association, in succession to that veteran of 
penology, William Tallack, has sent us an article from the 
London Daily News on the subject of lynchings in the 


Southern states. The article is substantially a compilation of 


published facts, mostly from Southern newspapers, of some of 
the most cruel and shocking of these examples of outlawry. 
We are sorry, indeed, that the subject needs such attention. 
We believe, however, that there are signs of better and more 
wholesome regard for law and justice in the South. It must 
be admitted, too, that there have been many serious and 
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alarming indications that the lynching spirit is as strong in 
many parts of the North as it is in the South. The same 
cruel, revengeful, and violent temper has been shown in 
several instances, notably in the Colorado lynching some two 
years ago. We connect such manifestations with the war 
spirit. They are naturally all of a piece. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey has published in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, of which he is the editor, an earnest protest 
against what he styles ‘‘ deformed "’ spelling. We agree 
with him that any wholesale change in our English ortho- 
graphy would ‘‘deform’’ the pages of our books and 
magazines, and yet it is evident to the careful observer that 
the new forms of several of the famous ‘‘ twelve words’’ are 
gradually creeping in. 

Dr. McCaskey is not willing that a committee of students 
of philology shall alter, or attempt to alter, the spelling of 
even twelve words, but he makes an important admission 
when he says, ‘‘Of these ‘tho’ and ‘program’ are good 
enough where space must be saved in the line,’’ for the- 


acceptance of the new form of these two words may let the 
camel's head into the tent. 
since adopted ‘‘ program.”’ 


The INTELLIGENCER some time 


THE Committee on First-day School gave much attention, 
in their meeting at Asbury Park, to the subject of the Scrip- 
ture Lessons of 1903. It was decided to continue for that 
year the three series of Lessons which are now prepared : 
Adult, in the New Testament; Intermediate, in the Old Tes- 
tament ; and ‘‘ International '’—these last alternating in the 
Old and New Testaments, according to the plan laid out by 
the International Committee. The primary lessons heretofore 
given in Scattered Seeds will be continued, but they are not 
in charge of the First-day School Committee, being prepared 
directly for Scattered Seeds. 

It was thought best to adapt the Intermediate lessons to 
rather younger scholars, and also to make the International 
somewhat more definite as a teaching lesson, so that it might 
be used, if desired, in classes younger than adult. 

It is not the expectation of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER to 
print two Scripture lessons next year. We shall omit the 
International, according to present plans. 

IN spite of all that has been written about the ills of our 
‘«hustling age’’ it appears by the last census returns that the 
average duration of life in the United States is seven years 
greater than it was a century ago. It is evident to the 
thoughtful observer, however, that this increase of longevity 
is due to a larger knowledge of the laws of health and 
improved Sanitary conditions, which more than counteract the 
tendency to overwork the machine. Some scientists go so 
far as to assert that it is impossible for a man to overwork ‘if 
his bodily functions are kept in good order by temperate and 
wholesome living.’”’ 


A FRIEND who had much of the care and responsibility of 
the recent General Conference at Asbury Park thus writes us, 
in addition to a private letter : 

‘‘I feel very grateful to the Divine Influence which 
directed us all before and during the conference. I have 
never had a more certain assurance of guidance than during 
these sessions. The experience has “deepened my faith, 
cheered my heart, and settled me more firmly than ever in 
Friends’ principles."’ 








BIRTHS. 
EDGERTON.—At Byberry, Pa., Eighth month 19, 


1902, to Charles and Ida R. B. Edgerton, a son, who is 
named David Russell Edgerton. 


MARRIAGES. 
BEAVER—KESTER.—At Mill Grove, Pa., Eighth month 
21, 1902, by Friends’ ceremony, at the home of Mary Hughes, 
aunt of the bride, Anna L. Kester, daughter of the late 
Enoch and Ruthanna Kester of Mill Grove, a member of 
Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, and Reuben Beaver of 
Centralia, Pa., son of George and Mary Beaver. 


PATTERSON—MERRICK.—At the home of the bride, in 
Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 24, 1902, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Anna May, daughter of Henry S. and 
Ellie R. Merrick, and John T. Patterson, of Doylestown. 


WARREN—PARRISH.—On Eighth month 4, 1902, at the 
home of Ulrich Thompson, Honolulu, H. I., Elizabeth 
Williams Parrish, daughter of John C. and the late Sarah H. 
Parrish, and Louis John Warren, of Berkeley, California. 


DEATHS. 


DIXON.—At his residence, near Benjaminville, Ill., very 
suddenly, on the morning of Ninth month 18, 1902, Jacob H. 
Dixon, lacking one month and four days of being eighty 
years old. 

He was born in New York State, moving to this place 
thirty-seven years ago, and has one brother, living in New 
York, aged 84 years. He was a member of Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting, having joined the Society more than 30 
years ago. He leaves a wife and one daughter. He had 
been a helpless invalid from paralysis for the last year, but 
was cheerful and uncemplaining, with his mental faculties 
bright and clear to the last. He was of a genial disposition, 
a kind husband and father, an upright citizen, a good 
neighbor, and will be much missed in his neighborhood, and 
among his friends. Be Wi Mas 

EVES.—At Hazleton, Pa., Ninth month 16, 1902, Lydia 
Ann Eves, at the age of 65 years. 

She was the widow of the late John R. Eves, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa., their 
place of residence for several years, and the place of their 
interment. Lydia’s death occurred at the home of her 
nephew, Harry Allen, whither she had gone to assist in caring 
for his sick brother, Fred., whose many months of suffering 
ended Eighth month 20, a few days after she was taken ill. 
She was as a mother to these nephews, their own (her sister), 
having died when they were quite small. 

Though frail in body for many years, she was ambitious, 
of a cheerful, social nature, a comfort in homes of sickness 
and sorrow. Her memory is cherished in the hearts of-many 
friends. ™ 


HOCKETT.—Near Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth month 27, 
1901, in her 82d year, Rhoda Hockett, a valued minister of 
Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

It seems fitting at the end of a long and useful life to 
speak of one with whom I was vitally connected in her labors 
of love. As I lift the veil of the sacred past what a vision 
presents itself. Looking back over the life of my sainted 
friend since the years of our acquaintance, memories gather 
so thick and fast that I would give myself over to their sweet 
influence. 

She was not highly educated in the schools, but she sat at 
the feet of Him who taught as never man taught, and so was 
given clearly to see and know his will concerning her. She 
was given in a marvelous manner a clear conception of duty, 
and when it was made plain to her she would press courage- 
ously on and do her part until it was accomplished. 

While health permitted, her efforts were almost ceaseless 
in the cause of humanity, and her heritage to her children and 
grandchildren was more than silver and gold. Her earthly 
voyage is ended and we trust the years of human service 
complete. Her children rise up and call her blessed. 

















Mother, we do not call thee dead, 
But entered into life, 
Gone from our home, 'tis true, 

Past all earth's storms and strife, 
But thee surely loves us none the less, 
Because in the heavenly sphere. 

It cannot be that change of place 
Has changed the dear old love, 
So we know that thou wilt wait for us 


In the happy home above. R. S. M. 


IVINS.—Ninth month 11, 1902, at his residence, 123 
Penn St., Camden, N. J., Aaron R. Ivins, aged 72 years. 

The funeral was held at Friends’ meeting-house, Camden, 
on Second-day, the 15th. Interment at Harleigh Cemetery. 

He was a birth-right member of Falls Monthly Meeting 
(Bucks county, Pa.), and when he changed his residence to 
Camden, had his certificate removed to Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. After a lingering illness, which he bore without 
complaint, he passed away as peacefully as he had lived, 
beloved by all who knew him. ; 

He leaves a widow, but no children. 

[A notice in a local newspaper adds: He was the oldest 
baggage master in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in South Jersey. He was pensioned by the com- 
pany two years ago, after such long and faithful service in its 
employ and also because his health was beginning to decline. | 


PAXSON.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Ninth month 26, 1902, 
Agnes T., widow of the late Charles Paxson, of Upper Dublin, 
aged 84 years ; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


Funeral on Second-day, 29th, from her home, 309 Beech- 
wood avenue. 


RUSHMORE.—At her home in Albany, N. Y., Ninth 
month 29, 1902, after a brief illness, Sarah Palen, wife of 
John W. Rushmore, in the 72d year of her age; member of 
Duanesburg Monthly Meeting. 


SHARPLES.—In West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 29, 
1902, Elizabeth R., daughter of Alfred D. and Rachel R. 
Sharples, in the 31st year of her age; an active member of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


THATCHER.—At her residence, 444 N. Walnut street, 
West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 1, 1902, L. Emma Thatcher, 
in the 49th year of her age, an active and consistent member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. The interment 
was at Goshen Friends’ ground. 

In the death of this valued Friend a great sense of per- 
sonal loss comes to the circle in which she moved. Faithful 
to the talents given her she humbly ‘‘ did what she could,”’ 
and was kindly serviceable to her kindred, who loved her 
dearly, to her Society which she greatly valued, and to all 
whom she could benefit. She had a child-like trust in God, 
and when it was revealed to her that an incurable disease 
was her portion, she courageously met it in a silent struggle 
and accepted it, calmly making preparation for the end, 
which came in tender mercy without prolonged suffering. As 
the ‘‘ weakness of the flesh’’ increased her strength in the 
‘‘ everlasting arms ’’ seemed to increase, and she was at the 
last suddenly called to their everlasting protection, and to 
realize the blessing of the ‘‘ pure in heart.”’ 

She has left a precious memory everywhere, especially in 
the household from which she has departed, thus revealed by 
one of them in a private letter: ‘‘ How can we spare her? 
We who have known her best, and walked in closest touch 
with her highest aspirations. All too soon it seemed her 
service here must cease—her willing, loving service. But it 
is not so. Love so pure has wide communion, and shall still 
bless and draw to greater heights, those who most need her 
ministering presence.”’ oS 


WILLIAMS.—At her home at Holicong, Pa., on Ninth 
month 25, 1902, Anna Jane Williams, wife of Charles H. 
Williams, deceased, and daughter of the late Mahlon and 
Sarah H. Atkinson, aged 52 years, 9 months. 

Funeral at her home, on First-day, the 28th, at 1.30 p. m. 
Interment private. 
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ANNA JANE WILLIAMS. 


The funeral held at her home in Buckingham township, 
on the 28th ultimo, was largely attended by her kindred and 
neighbors, who were drawn together by the bond of a common 
grief. She had lived a quiet, useful, kindly life, and was 
beloved by all who knew her. She had been a faithful worker 
in Buckingham First-day school from the time of its establish- 
ment, and was for many years its superintendent. She was 
faithful in her attendance at meeting, taking an active part in 
its business; for ten years preceding her death she had been the 
clerk of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, and for seven years 
a member of the Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Her son Edward went to the Philippine Islands as a 
teacher in the summer of 1901. A cablegram was sent to 
him about two weeks before his mother’s death, but no word 
had yet been received in reply up to the time of the funeral. 
The other surviving children are Ellen, wife of Benjamin F. 
Battin, of Swarthmore College ; Elizabeth S., living at home ; 
Albert M., a civil engineer in Philadelphia; and Naomi, a 
pupil at George School. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM sailed for home on the steamship 
Lucania, from New York, on the 27th ultimo. He will have 
been absent nearly two months. On Second- and Third-day 
evenings of last week he lectured at Swarthmore College. 
On Fourth-day he attended the mid-week meeting at Race 
Street, Philadelphia, and delivered his address, ‘‘ Quakerism 
as a Belief,’’ in the meeting-house at Providence (Media), at 
4.30 p.m. On Fifth-day he attended the meeting at Haver- 
ford, of the Arch Street body, in the morning, and that at 
Woodstown, N. J., (of our body), in the afternoon, giving his 
address, also, in the evening at Woodstown. On Sixth-day 
evening he lectured at Haverford College. 

His visit has been very acceptable and helpful. 

A circular meeting, under the care of a committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Fallowfield on 
First-day, the 12th instant, at 3 p. m. 

The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their next 
meeting at the home of Sarah A. Knowlton, 52 S. Lexington 
Ave., on First-day, Tenth month 12, at 11 a. m. ee Me 

Chicago Central Meeting on the 28th was fairly well 
attended. Silence was broken by Thomas Poulson and 
Clifford J. Ellis, followed by an invocation from Clifford J. 
Ellis. M. E. V. 

Teachers and all others interested in First-day school 
work are invited to attend a Basket Pic-Nic at Merion meet- 
ing-house, Tenth month 11,—Seventh-day of next week. 
Details are given under ‘‘ Notices.”’ 


JUDGE FORT AND CONFERENCE MINUTE. 


At the recent General Conference a minute was adopted 
commending Judge J. F. Fort, for his vigorous and fearless 
prosecution of gamblers and other law-breakers at the resorts 
in Monmouth County, N. J. The following response has 
been received from him : 
SUPREME CouRT OF NEW JERSEY, 
CHAMBERS, FOURTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
SPRING LAKE, NEw JERSEY, 
September 27, 1902. 

O. Edward Janney, My dear Sir : 

Yours of a late date advising me of the action taken by 
the General Conference of the Religious Society of Friends, 
lately in session at Asbury Park, is received. It is quite 
gratifying to receive the approbation of so conservative and 
Godly a people as the Religious Society of Friends. Such 
commendation causes one to feel that after all there is recog- 
nition of right doing. Convey to the Society my high 
appreciation of their endorsement. Sincerely, 

J. FRANKLIN Fort. 
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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
Ittinois YEARLY MEETING held its twenty-eighth 
annual sessions, at Clear Creek, Illinois, from the 
15th of the Ninth month to the 18th, exclusive of 
the introductory meetings for ministers and elders, 
and the First-day school Conference, on the 13th. On 
the 12th members from different monthly meetings 
being a committee of the last two years’ appointment, 
assembled to consider some proposed changes in the 
body of the discipline, and in -the queries, two meet- 
ings being held that day. 

When the meeting for ministers and elders con- 
vened, a living silence seemed to pervade the meeting, 
a silence which comes only when each mind seeks 
prayerfully the presence of the Supreme Father. 
Thanksgiving for our many blessings found utterance 
in vocal prayer, with the petition that our meetings 
might give evidence that we are under the love of our 
Heavenly Father. We are lonesome without any 
visiting Friends, yet we rejoice that as we are met 
together, the Father has met with us. The query 
came, what are we doing to advance the cause of 
righteousness. We need more earnestness of pur- 
pose, so the windows of Heaven might be opened, 
and the light of Christ shine in our hearts. In the 
rise of our society regular meetings for, or of, minis- 
ters were held, to arrange for the general meetings. 
Could we not give strength by consulting together, 
and encouraging one another to be faithful, and 
as inspiration comes to us at any time, store it 
away, to draw upon in the future? It is difficult 
sometimes to trace our thoughts and impressions to 
their origin, yet everything good comes from God, 
and he often speaks to us through human instrumen- 
talities. 

First-day morning dawned bright and beautiful, 
and quite cool, which made it more pleasant for the 
large concourse of people assembled at 10 o'clock for 
the purpose of worship. Again was earnest supplica- 
tion offered, that every soul might be fed with the 
food suited to its needs. ‘‘ The Quaker of the olden 
time, firm and calm and true,” untarnished by the 
sins of the world, and the sufferings and privations 
he endured for the sake of his religion, was contrasted 
with the Quaker of to-day, with his unlimited freedom 
of conscience, and his many religious opportunities. 

We were told that to us, as to Cain of old, the 
saying was applicable, “If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted? if not, sin lieth at the door.” God 
spoke then to man personally, by his spirit ; he speaks 
to us to-day, by his spirit. Men have always been 
prone to worship something, but we of to-day stand 
on a higher plane than did those of former ages, and 
are in advance of all time in religious thought, and if 
we fulfill our mission in life, as made known to us, 
we do well, for God is very nigh to every one of us, 
saying, ‘‘ Come, follow me,’’ speaking to us directly 
and also through instrumentalities. We study nature 
above us in the stars, on the earth in the flowers and 
plants, and even below the ground. In all these 
things, we see the certainty of the existence of God, 
in all, through all, and over all, and if we live 
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obedient to him, he will never forsake us. Then we 
shall realize “it is not all of life to live, nor all of 
death to die.’ Man is made a little lower than the 
angels, and when we study our own organizations, 
and find how differently we are constituted, and how 
complicate is our being, we art lost in wonder. We 
know there is something higher than our mere physi- 
cal being ; we know we are placed here for a purpose, 
and we should aim to do our best, striving to know 
what God would have us do. We should teach our 
children to know themselves and the God within 
them, to lead pure lives and to feel that it is not all 
of life to gain a competence. We should strive to 
know more of that gracious power that is in us and 
all nature, and to do all we can to stem the tide of 
wickedness that appears in so many forms in the 
world, for the Christian religion means a_ practical 
life. ‘The kingdom of Heaven is within us,” and 
we therefore have the privilege of talking to God face 
to face as it were, and making our own heaven in this 
life, for if we have not a foretaste of it here, we need 
not expect it hereafter. It is not wrong to be 
tempted ; the wrong is in the yielding to temptation, 
but when we go astray, God’s voice will call us back. 
Mothers were urged not to forget to pray for the little 
souls entrusted to their care, and not to be dis- 
couraged if they do not see the fruits of their labors 
as early as they wish, and to endeavor to live under 
the influence of divine light, and they will then bring 
heaven into their homes. 

Both meetings on First-day were largely attended, 
and the audiences seemed to follow the speakers with 
marked attention and déep interest. 

On Second-day morning the Representative Com- 
mittee met at 8 o’clock with a rather larger attendance 
than sometimes; in which a concern was expressed 
that some plan might be adopted by which the interest 
of the members, old and young, might be deepened, 
intensified, and made of practical benefit to the Society. 

At 10 the general meeting convened with a period 
of silence; the early part of this session was devoted 
to routine business, such as appointing committees, 
etc. Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and Genesee 
epistles were read, and commented upon. We were 
impressed by the plea in Philadelphia's for purity and 
simplicity of life, and the strong testimony against 
war. The half hour of devotional exercises at the 
commencement of the daily meetings, was spoken of 
generally as having been found to be beneficial. A 
member remarked that “ prayer is man talking with 
God, and inspiration is God talking with man,” and 
that we stand in personal communion with the Father, 
needing no intermediate. Baltimore emphasized the 
thought of strength gained by not withholding what 
belongs to the meeting, and also advocated the exclu- 
sion of Sunday papers from our homes. Another 
thought in this epistle was that while circumstances 
can alter cases, they can never alter truth, and that 
we are responsible for not extending Friends’ influ- 
ence in our respective localities. It said farther that 
ignorance is not innocence, neither is it protection 
from evil. New York thought prospective religion 
better than retrospective. Genesee said we cannot 








go to Heaven alone, and that we should join in the 
dissemination of our principles, as our influence is 
needed to-day as never before. One of our young 
members remarked it is a damaging thought that we 
cannot reach up to our fathers: it is an inspiring 
thought that we can, and we ought to reach higher 
than they did. Another approved of the sentiment 
in New York’s epistle about prospective and retrospec- 


tive religion; when we have reached the point of 


thinking we have done all we care to do, and think 
there is nothing more to be done, we will stand still, 
and that means stagnation. Ohio and Indiana epistles 
were read in afternoon, Indiana dwelling on the 
need of pure literature for the children. 

EvizaBetH H. Coate. 


(Conclusion to Folle 


ow.) 





VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 

NINTH MONTH 15.—John Trout brought us to French- 
town this morning ex route for the vicinity of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting; we were met at Wilburtha 
by Mark P. Rich and his sister Susanna, and taken 
to their hospitable home in which we were welcomed 
by his wife Harriet, and another sister, Elizabeth. In 
the evening nearly 50 of their neighbors gathered 
at their invitation, and we held a very satifactory 
meeting with them. 

16th. Mark P. and Harriet Rich went with us 
this morning to call first on Albert and Ida Row, on 
William and Lillian Knight and family, upon Edward 
and Rebecca Pickering and their daughters, Emily 
and Anna, upon William and Mary Newbold, and 
then on Abigail Marshall, returning to Mark’s for 
dinner and rest. In the afternoon we called on Mary, 
wife of Edward Briggs, and their daughter Carrie, and 
then at the door, at John Rich’s, his son Joseph and 
wife Mary and daughter Edith coming to the carriage 
for a moment’s talk ; then we called on Caroline Wal- 
ton and went to Amos and Elizabeth S. Satterth- 
waite’s for the night. In the evening between 15 and 
20 of the neighbors gathered in, and we had another 
interesting and satisfactory parlor meeting. In each of 
the places visited we received a very cordial welcome, 
and retired for our rest with peaceful feelings and a 
consciousness that the day had been well spent. 

17th. Amos and Elizabeth Satterthwaite went with 
us to-day, and we called first on their daughter-in law 
Mary, and then at the door of their daughter Mary 
Taylor ; we next called on Tacy, wife of Nathan 
White, upon Catharine Paxson and her daughter 
Anna, and upon our near and dear friend Margaretta 
Walton at the George School, returning with Amos 
and Elizabeth to their home for dinner and our mid- 
day rest. In the afternoon they took us to call on 
Franklin and Louisa Osmond and their daughter 
Marian, and then upon David and Tacy Simpson and 
their daughter Anna, where we staid to tea and spent 
part of the evening, and then went to Joseph J. and 
Anna M. Watson’s for the night. 

18th. We attended the regular week-day meeting 

at Langhorne this morning ; about 50 were in attend- 
ance. It proved to be a tendering and baptizing sea* 
son, as the message given tended to reach the indi- 
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vidual daily life in aiding each other in bearing life’s 
burden in the home, in the social mingling, and in the 
work of the society, closing under a solemn supplica- 
tion. We returned to Joseph J. Watson’s for dinner. - 
In the afternoon we called first upon Sally Allen, one 
of those unable to get out at meeting ; we next called 
on Mitchell Watson, another of the “ shut ins,” who, 
with his wife Ella gave us a cordial reception, then on 
Sarah K. Paxson, who is now near 90 years of age, 
and her granddaughter, Sarah Allen; we also found 
Anna Knight there, and had a very pleasant visit. 
We then went to see Elizabeth and Sarah Burgess, 
and Elizabeth’s care-taker, Rachel Cooper. We then 
called on our old time friend, Sarah Ann Wildman, 
whom we found very cheery. She had been out at 
meeting in the morning in her wheel chair. We next 
called on Edward Richardson and his sister Mary 
and remained to tea, and then went to Allen and Ada 
Mitchell’s, where a good sized parlor meeting was held, 
which seemed to be much appreciated by those 
present. 

19th. Joseph and Anna Watson went with us 
this morning to call on J. Randall and Mary Hibbs 
and their daughter Emma, on Joseph Richardson and 
his daughter Mary, and Margaret Rowland, on Eliza- 
beth N. Taylor, mother of our dear friend Thomas N. 
Taylor, of Baltimore, and then to Robert and Mary 
Ivins’ to dine with them and their daughter Margaret 
Gatchell. After dinner Joseph and Anna Watson 
took us to call on William and Elizabeth Thompson 
and their daughter May Anna and son Frederick, on 
William and Florence Mitchell and their daughters 
Hannah and Clara, and from there to George Row’s. 
son of Washington Row, and their families, including 
Elizabeth Wildman, an aged friend, and from there to 
the home of Elizabeth D. Taylor, and her daughter 
May Bye and her husband Andrew and their family, 
where we had a satisfactory parlor meeting and re- 
mained for the night. 
20th. We remained at Elizabeth D. Taylor’s dur- 
ing the forenoon, and in the afternoon she went with 
us to call on Margery Canby and her son Joseph and 
family, and we found Sarah R. Paxson there. After 
a pleasant visit with them she took us to Edwin 
Palmer’s to tea, and then called on Gove and Anna 
Mitchell, and then on Elizabeth Taylor, where we met 
our friend Thomas N. Taylor and his wife Florence, 
from Baltimore, also his brother William and wife, and 
had a very enjoyable visit. 

21st. This morning we attended the meeting at 
Langhorne, which was largely attended ; the message 
given was an exposition of Friends’ view of the Inner 
Light and the results of obedience to it ; a precious 
solemnity overspread the meeting, during which our 
dear friend Lydia H. Price, who was present, gave 
expression to her thankfulness for the opportunity, 
and we closed the meeting with the feeling that we 
had been blessed together. After meeting we went 
home with Allen and Ada Mitchell, and with them to 
Mary Bunting’s to dine, and then Joseph J. and 
Anna Watson took us to Bristol, where a meeting had 
been appointed for the afternoon. This was largely 
attended for this place, and was felt to be a tendering 
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season. After meeting we went home with Louisa, 
Susan, and Abby Iredell, and passed a very pleasant 
evening in company with them and several others who 
came in. Joun J. CorNELL. 


Educational PMepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


THE list of students continues to increase, additional names 
having been enrolled since last week. The total at this writing 
is 202. 

The event of the college last week, was the visit of John 
William Graham. His lectures, on the evenings of the 22d 
and 23d, drew large audiences, especially the first one, on 
‘« The Failure of Luxury."’ He spoke in it of the fallacy of 
the time-worn idea that luxury is ‘‘ good for trade,’’ by dem- 
onstrating how much better the money would be used for the 
benefit of the community if it were invested in business, by 
increasing the stock of capital, keeping prices down, and by 
increasing the demand for capital. In speaking of the fatal 
results of luxury he showed that it leads to softness and above 
all, breaks up human brotherhood. Luxury never makes one 
happy, for the more one gets the more he wants. We enjoy 
ourselves the most when we are near to nature, enjoying those 
things that money cannot buy. His second lecture, on Rob- 
ert Browning, ‘‘ The Man of Rock and Sunshine,’’ was 
equally enjoyed. 

During his visit at the college, J. W. Graham gave in 
the Anglo-Saxon class a reading of Tennyson's ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer, New Style,’’ and Northern Cobbler.’’ The fact of 
his being a native of the north of England, made his racy 
delivery of the quaint Lincolnshire dialect, and his remarks 
thereon, very interesting. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, opened on the 23d 
instant, with prospect of larger enrolment than last year. A 
few changes have been made in the corps of instructors. 

Charles W. Johnson, a graduate of Wilmington College, 
Ohio, will assist in the Science Department. He isa member 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, and has had several 
years’ experience in teaching in high schools. 

Lauretta Smedley’s position as assistant in German is 
filled by Anna R. Paxson, a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. She graduated at George School, and taught for 
some time before entering Swarthmore College, where she was 
graduated in the Class of 1902. 

Anna B. Sheppard takes Emma Fell Paxson's place as 
assistant to the Principal in the Girls’ Department. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY.—Friends’ Academy 
opened Ninth month 16, with good attendance. The corps of 
instructors for the present year is as follows : 

Principal, A. Davis Jackson, Mathematics; Assistant 
Principal, Elizabeth B. Flanders, History and English ; Perry 
C. Pike, Science ; Lucia B. Avery, Greek and Latin ; Mar- 
shall Pancoast, German and United States History ; M. Eliza- 
beth Lamb, French and English Grammar; Edna B. Down- 
ing, Music ; and Eloise Leland, Primary. 

Of last year’s graduates, Richard Downing, Jr., and Anna 
L. Seaman are studying at Swarthmore College, and John L. 
Bogart, Jr., and Victor LeCoq are at New York University 
and College, City of New York. A new coat of paint has im- 
proved the appearance of the buildings and the new wind en- 
gine and pump insures a steady supply of good water. 


It is claimed that the oldest marked grave in the United 
States is on the Temple farm, a mile and a half from the vil- 
lage of Yorktown, Va. The grave is covered bya large stone 
slab adorned with the insignia of heraldry, and bearing the 
inscription ‘‘Major William Gooch, of this parish, died 
Octob. 29, 1655."’ 
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Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


NorRISTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its first 
fall meeting on the evening of Ninth month 24. The com- 
mittee appointed three months ago to spread the principles of 
the Society reported that they had met several times to make 
plans for work, and had decided to hold their first public 
meeting in Stewart Fund Hall, King-of-Prussia, on some 
First-day afternoon next month, and secure the presence of 
one or more ministering Friends on that occasion. Ellen M. 
Thomas reported that efforts were making to obtain suitable 
literature for distribution at that time. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to impressions of the 
Asbury Park Conference, in which Susan J. Sheppard and 
several other members participated. In this connection Ellen 
M. Thomas read Herbert P. Worth’s paper on ‘‘ What May 
be Accomplished by Friends’ Associations.’ The opinion was 
expressed that the tendency toward lengthy essays at Con- 
ferences and elsewhere should be checked, and more time 
given to original discussion. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Cecilia Zim- 
merman, on DeKalb street. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of Trenton Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Ninth month 22, with the president, Samuel 
S. DeCou, in the chair. Daniel Willets, who was appointed 
a member of the Executive Committee of all Associations, in 
place of William Walton, who is now in California, gave a 
report of the Committee’s work. Part of the evening was 
devoted to the reports of the delegates who attended the 
Conference at Asbury Park, each one having some particular 
point they wished to emphasize. 

The rest of the time was taken up by the presentation of a 
paper read and prepared by A. Peasley Potts, upon the 
question ‘‘ Considering the improved opportunities of to-day 
for mental and spiritual development, Do the young people 
show a corresponding growth ?”’ 

After tracing the various growths that have taken place in 
the social and economic system within the last fifty years, the 
writer also traced the change within the educational world, 
touching upon the method of ‘‘ cramming”’ and other points 
where he believed there was much weakness, and concluded 
by saying that as all these things, by reason of their effect 
upon young people in various ways, affected their spiritual, or 
the time they should devote to the spiritual growth, to the 
degree that they are not capable of completely grasping the 
opportunities presented to them, be they mental or spiritual. 

At the next meeting Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite is to give 
a review of the work of the week’s Conference at Asbury 
Park. FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Sec. 


VALLEY, Pa.—The Conference held at the Valléy Meeting- 
house, Seventh month 28, under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, was well 
attended. Those who assembled paid the closest attention 
and afterward expressed their appreciation of the various 
exercises. William Evans recited ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,”’ 
Eugenia Barnard recited ‘‘In the Silence of the Meeting.” 
A chapter from J. R. Miller's ‘‘ Building of Character,’’ was 
read by Catharine E. Way. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, delivered an earnest 
address on Purity. Attention was called to the need for 
older as well as younger men giving loving thought and 
advice to young boys in the line of purity. A. K. W. 


FIvE hundred Missouri mules have been shipped to Bom- 
bay, British India. This voyage, unlike that to South Africa, 
is one of peace, and hereby the mule becomes a member of 
that class of the world’s inhabitants known as the ‘‘ nomadic."’ 
He has adopted the Boer habit of ‘‘trekking.’’ This is the 
first time in the history of New Orleans that a cargo of this 
kind will be taken to Bombay. The voyage will consume 
forty-two days.—[New Orleans Times-Democrat. ] 











LITERARY NOTES. 
THE idea that the individual soul has always existed is the 
basal thought of a volume by Orlando J. Smith, entitled 
‘*Eternalism, a Theory of Infinite Justice.’"" The writer 
advances the theory that the universe is coexistent with God, 
that it has no boundary in space, and no beginning or end in 
time. That we have here no distinct recollection of any 
previous existence he thinks does not prove that we never 
shall have such recollections, as the memory is a flower that 
opens rather than closes, ‘‘and the mind may contain a 
perfect register, yet to be unlocked, of its past experiences.”’ 
How many more transformations each soul must undergo 
before this unlocking takes place the wisest man does not 
know, but it is the writer’s belief that ‘‘complete, conscious 
immortality is a thing to be earned "’ 

An appendix contains quotations from various philosophers 
and poets in support of the belief that the soul pre-existed 
before birth and will continue to exist forever. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. $1.25.) 


Present Day Papers for Ninth month is more than usually 
interesting. Besides an editorial teaching the duty of going 
on—in the right direction—there is a carefully written account 
of the adult school movement, and an article by Amelia Mott 
Gummere on ‘‘ The Early Quakers and Parental Education.”’ 
In this article the writer contends that the earliest Friends 


were many of them men of culture, and that not until the | 


second or third generation was there a prevalent feeling in the 
Society against studies that develop the imagination. She 
concludes with this passage: ‘‘ One of the first things we need 
to do is to learn to read Quaker history properly, and face our 
facts, and then in the light of past experience, read more 
clearly the lessons of the future.’’ 


The career of the world-famous pathologist, Dr. Rudolf 


Virchow, of Berlin, recently deceased, is the subject of two | 


articles in the Review of Reviews. Oswald Villard reviews 


Professor Virchow's great and varied services to science and | 
the state, and Dr. Henry Smith Williams describes ‘‘ Virchow | 


the Teacher,’’ as he appeared before his pupils in the lecture- 


room at Berlin. Both articles are illustrated with excellent 
portraits. 


In the same number Rossiter Johnson writes appreciatively 
about Dr. Edward Eggleston, historian and novelist, who died 
at his Lake George home early last month. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
y (Concluded from page 629.) 
Egypt were now dead and the rite had been neglected 


during the sojourn in the wilderness. Also while in 
Gilgal they kept the feast of the Passover and “ did 
eat of the produce of the land, unleavened cakes and 
parched grain.’’ The next day. the manna ceased, 
‘neither had the children of Israel manna any more ; 
but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan 
that year.” 

While Joshua was by Jericho he saw, asin a vision, 
a man over against him with a drawn sword, and _ be- 
lieving that he was a messenger of God he fell on 
his face and worshipped him ; while thus prostrate he 
heard the words, “ Put off thy shoe off thy foot ; for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy.’’ The vision 
strengthened Joshua's faith that the Israelites would 
prevail and would capture the city of Jericho. 
experience of Joshua’s does not differ in character 


from the strong impressions concerning future events | 


that have come to persons dwelling close to God, in 
all ages of the world. The laws that govern these 
impressions are not yet understood, but in spite of the 


skepticism of materialists, there is a growing belief | 


that unusual powers are possessed by those who are 
‘in tune with the Infinite.’’ 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

THE /nterchange, Baltimore, edited by Dr. R. H. Thomas, 
says: ‘‘Allen C. Thomas (of Haverford College), and Re- 
becca M. Thomas with their daughter Miriam spent the sum- 
mer in Great Britain. During the greater part of the time 
they were either at Kendal or at Windermere with their 
brother and sister Isaac and Mary Snowdon Braithwaite. 
They attended the Friends’ Summer School at Windermere, 
and Allen C. Thomas gave two addresses before it, one on 
the Use and Abuse of History, and one on the Society of 
Friends and Slavery, showing how the Friends of a century 


‘« The student should study the Bible, because in the opin- 
ion of those most entitled to consideration it is the best book 


and more ago freed themselves of all complicity with that in- 
stitution. They reached Philadelphia on the 14th inst., after 
a pleasant voyage.’ 

| President Swain, of Swarthmore College, on First-day after- 

| noon last, addressed a meeting of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
branch of the Young Men's Christian Association. Among 

| other things he said : 

| 

| 


in the world. Itis the most widely studied and the most uni- 
versally commended of all books. It furnishes the best ex- 
amples of pure and elevating literature. Nowhere do we 
find more important or more instructive history. The Bible 
furnishes something especially for every profession or calling. 
It furnishes the basic principles of national life. It gives us 
the history of the origin and development of the church and 
the history of those virtues necessary for a truly successful 
life. Above all in the precepts and examples of Scripture we 
find safe guides for our individual lives, and if we heed their 
teachings we are prepared for the life hereafter.’’ 


Joseph E. Maule, who died at his home in Philadelphia, 
on the 19th ultimo, in his 85th year, wasa leader of the Primi- 
tive Friends, who isolated themselves from Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting in 1860, and have since met separately. They hold 
a General Meeting of their branch of Friends twicea 
year at Fallsington, Bucks county, and twice in Philadelphia. 
Joseph E. Maule wrote several articles in defense of the posi- 
tion taken by these Friends, some of which have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 


Friends from England, Wilfred, Margaret, and Rachel 
Irwin, of Manchester, have been spending a few days in and 
near Philadelphia. They reached Boston, ina Dominion Line 
steamer from Liverpool, on the 18th ult. On Third-day, the 
30th, they visited Swarthmore College. Wilfred Irwin re- 
turns home, after a brief stay, but his sisters will remain some 
two or three months, visiting relatives in Maryland during 
| the time. 


In correction of some reports, and in reply to questions, 
we may state that Joseph Wharton is in his usual excellent 
health. He and his family have returned to Philadelphia from 
their summer home on Conanicut Island, R. I. 





INFORMATION DESIRED. 


THOMAS WyNNE, of Merion Friends’ Meeting, is making an 
effort to compile a complete burial record of Merion Meeting. 
It is his intention to have drawn an accurate chart of the 
grounds with every grave located. Many of the early records 
| have been lost. There are breaks between the years 1708 
| and 1794, 1800 and 1829, also 1835 and 1850. Can any 
reader give any information regarding any burials in Merion 
Friends’ ground, either during these periods, or any other, 
either earlier or later? Can any reader positively locate one 
grave? Any item of information will be thankfully received. 
Sometimes a very small item will prove a valuable clue to 
more detailed information. Address all communications to 
THOMAS WYNNE, 

George Institute Library, 51st and Lancaster Avenue, 

| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Buck HILt, thy Falls are beautiful to see, 
Their narrow winding path of yeasty waves 
Flows through the dark defiles on either hand, 
Their tinted waters glowing in the sun. 

On these, the first of lovely autumn days, 
Their murmuring sounds fill all the evening air 
With sweetest music to the youthful mind ; 
And as the sun sinks on his western way, 

The cool refreshing shades of evening come ; 
And after many a freak beside thy stream 

The merry children wend their joyous way 
Towards Buck Hill Inn, their present happy home. 
Through thickly tangled forest paths they go, 
And reach their home with weary, weary feet, 
Where anxious mothers long for their return. 


The walk to Buck Hill Falls we shall recall 

Full many a year, with joyous memories fraught. 

The joys of old and young were mingled there, 

The old were joyful for the children’s sake, 

The young were joyful through the live long day, 

Because kind mother Nature thus ordains. 
Autumn, gor. E. H. M. 


OUR OWN. 
Ir I had known in the morning 
How weary all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex ‘‘our own ”’ 

With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give us the kiss of peace 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft ‘‘ our own”’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘ our own”’ the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient ! 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn ! 
*Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
~Margaret E. Sangster. 


URY. 


Lines suggested by a visit to Ury, the demesne and burial 
place of David and Robert Barclay. 


Ury, with heart aglow 
My feet thy paths have trod, 
Here lived the noble and the true, 
Men that have walked with God. 


This is our ‘‘ hallowed ground,’’ 
This is our field of fame, 

Here valiant soldiers of the cross 
Have won a deathless name. 
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All loss they counted gain, 
All earthly shame renown, 

What was ancestral dignity 
Beside a heavenly crown? 


Better in Tolbooth walls 
For Christ’s dear sake to be, 
Than ride the streets of Aberdeen, 
The freest of the free. 


Better the lowly seat 
With Christ’s despised band, 

Than provost’s chair, with thousands there, 
Low bending, hat in hand. 


And he whose classic lore 
Truth’s cause to plead was given : 
Father and son, alike approved, 
Your record is in heaven. 


What though no “storied urn”’ 
Your relics doth enshrine, 

You leave behind a legacy 
Eternal and divine. 


Embalmed in human souls 
Your words and deeds survive, 
Immortal thoughts can never die, 
And noble acts must live. 


God grant there yet may be, 
In this our later day, 
Men worthy of the Quaker name, 
As bold and true as they. 
—Mary E. Beck. From her ‘Verses of Auld Lang Syne.’ 


TREES DRINK LIKE HORSES. 
IRRIGATION On the capillary attraction principle is now 
being investigated by the State Board of Horticulture 
and the Government experimenting station at Fort 
Collins, with a view to recommending it for adoption 
in this State. Fruit growers who have experimented 
with the scheme declare it to be entirely feasible and 
much more effective than the old way of feeding moist- 
ure to trees by way of the roots. 

Flage Carter, of Park county, the first person to 
try the plan in this State, wrote Governor Orman 
some time ago explaining the method of irrigating a 
tree by capillary attraction. He takes a vessel, a pan, 
or a bucket, or anything that can be tied toa tree 
limb and will hold water. He fills it with water and 
then bends a twig about the circumference of—an ordi- 
nary lead pencil into the water. The liquid will be 
rapidly absorbed by the twig, and in turn the water 
will enter the limb and soon permeate every part of 
thetree. The problem of keeping the vessels supplied 
with water is not a difficult one, for the reason that a 
half gallon of water will do as much irrigating as 
many cubic inches under the present plan, the adher- 
ents of the scheme claim. 

“Capillary attraction is the future of orchard irri- 
gation,” says the originator of the proposition. “I 
took up the matter two years ago, but did not put it 
to a final test until this spring. Then | had two trees 
that needed attention badly, and I experimented with 
each. One young tree had been rubbed thoroughly 
by a horse and was wilted badly. I applied my 
method of watering it and within one week it com- 
pletely revived. I next treated a sick apple tree, and 
now it is all right, thanks to the capillary attraction 
principle.” —[ Denver, Col., Post. | 
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TREMENDOUS WINDS. 


Tue ternble eruption of Krakatoa taught us hitherto 
unsuspected facts in regard to the constitution of our 
atmosphere. ‘ We previously knew little, or I might 
almost say nothing, as to the conditions prevailing 
above the height of ten miles overhead. We are 
almost altogether ignorant of what the wind might be 
at an altitude of, let us say, twenty miles. It was 
Krakatoa which first gave us a little information which 
was greatly wanted. How could. we learn what 
winds were blowing at a height four times as great as 
the loftiest mountain on the earth and twice as great 
as the loftiest altitude to which a balloon has ever 
soared? We could neither see these winds nor feel 
them. How, then, could we learn whether they 
really existed? No doubt a straw will show the way 
the wind blows; but there are no straws up there. 
There was nothing to render the winds perceptible 
until Krakatoa came to our aid. Krakatoa drove 
into those winds prodigious quantities of dust. Hun- 
dreds of cubic miles of air were thus deprived of that 
invisibility which they had hitherto maintained. They 
were thus compelled to disclose those movements 
about which neither before nor since have we had 
any opportunity of learning. 

With eyes full of astonishment, men watched 
those vast volumes of Krakatoa dust start on a 
tremendous journey. Westward the dust of Krakatoa 
took its way. Of course, every one knows the 
so-called trade-winds on our earth’s surface, which 
blow steadily in fixed directions, and which are of 
such service to the mariner ; but there is yet another 
constant wind. We cannot call it a trade wind, for it 
never has rendered and never will render any service 
to navigation. It was first disclosed by Krakatoa. 
Before the occurrence of that eruption no one had the 
slightest suspicion that far up aloft, twenty miles over 
our heads, a mighty tempest is incessantly hurrying 
with a speed much greater than that of the awful hur- 
ricane which once laid so large a part of Calcutta on 
the ground and slew so many of its inhabitants. 
Fortunately for humanity, this new trade-wind does 
not come within less than twenty miles of the earth’s 
surface. We are thus preserved from the fearful 
destruction that its unintermitten blasts would pro- 
duce—blasts against which no tree could stand, and 
which would in ten minutes do as much damage toa 
city as would the most violent earthquake. When 
this great wind had become charged with the dust of 
the Krakatoa, then for the first and, I may add, for 
the only time it stood revealed to human vision. Then 
it was seen that this wind circled round the earth in 
the vicinity of the equator, and completed its circuit 
in about thirteen days.—[Sir Robert Ball. ] 


Nora STANTON BLATCcH, of London, the twenty-year-old 
granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, has passed the en- 
trance examinations to the civil engineering course at Cornell 
University. She is the first woman student to be admitted to 
this department. 


THE visitors to ‘‘ Carlyle House,’" 24 Cheyne row, 
Chelsea, London, since it was opened to the public seven 
years ago, number in the aggregate 16,813, and of these 
36 per cent. have been Americans. 


A Colored Man’s Success. 


SEVERAL years ago a porter on a Pullman car running out of 
Chicago began to experiment in the making of a shoe polish. 
He succeeded in time in making a polish thoroughly satisfac- 
tory for immediate use, but it took a year and a half of further 


experimenting before he had perfected it so that he felt sure 
it would stand being packed and kept for an indefinite time. 

When he had reached that point he filled a dozen tin 
boxes and took them toa dealer. They were sold in one day, 
and an order placed for two dozen more. The porter kept 
his run in the Pullman, making shoe blacking and selling it 
during his layoff in Chicago until he had saved $180. Then 
he dared to launch out into the business world as a manufac- 
turer, and resigned his place with the company. 

That was a little less than six years ago. Now, his 
various shoe polishes are not only in demand in Chicago and 
well over the United States, but last year a Mexican firm 
placed a contract order for six hundred gross annually, and a 
New York firm recently ordered two hundred and fifty gross 
for foreign trade. The actual cash business of the polish 
last year was $9,800, and would have been more except for a 
scarcity of boxes caused by a tin-plate strike. This year's 
business will be well up between $10,000 and $20,000. 





Prohibition in the South. 


‘* PROHIBITION has been a boon to the negroes of the South, 
and has done much for the comfort and welfare of the white 
population,’’ said J. S. Billups, of Columbus, Miss., at Wash- 
ington the other day. ‘‘ Two-thirds of the counties in Mis- 


sissippi are now ‘ dry,’ and people who lived in those counties 
when they had open saloons can testify to the good the 
Local Option law has done. Liquor was especially demoral- 
izing to the negro population of Mississippi. When saloons 
existed both the workmen and their employers were in a bad 
way. It was almost impossible to keep help, and many 
families were destitute because of drunkenness. 

‘«Men who were in rags before the prohibition days are 
now prosperous. There is less disorder and crime, and 
counties which are now free of saloons could not be persuaded 
to license the liquor traffic. In Mississippi prohibition is in no 
sense a party issue. Men of all political faiths advocate it 


’ 


and keep it above party divisions.’’— [Washington Post. } 


Historic Walnut Trees. 


THREE walnut trees, which have stood at White Plains road 
and Demilt avenue, in the Bronx, (district of New York 
City) for more than one hundred years, have been cut down 
to make way for public improvements. The three trees were 
the survivors of thirteen walnut striplings, planted there 
during the Revolution, by an uncle of Paulding, one of the 
captors of Major André. At that time that section of the 
city was divided into large farms, one of which was owned by 
the planter of the trees. 

When the farm was cut up into streets and avenues, 
through the influence of George J. Penfield, father of Civil 
Justice William W. Penfield, the trees were spared, although 
they formed an obstruction in the sidewalk. When plans 
were formulated recently to widen the White Plains road, 
sentiment had to give way to the practical needs of the com- 
munity.—[New York Telegram. ] 


A Shifting Boundary Line. 
THE commission appointed by the Legislature to re-establish 
the ancient line between Philadelphia and Delaware counties, 
now lost by the shifting and obliteration of portions of Cobb’s 
and Bow creeks, has begun its work of investigation. 


Cobb’s creek was formerly the dividing line between the 
two counties, and the land between this stream and Darby 
creek was of little value. In course of time the city grew 
up to Cobb’s creek, and when the land was drained instead of 
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emptying into Darby creek at Eighty-fourth street it took a 
short cut and formed the junction at Seventy-ninth street. 
Thus parts of seventeen squares that were formerly in Colwyn 
borough, Delaware county, became attached to the city of 
Philadelphia. A similar difficulty has arisen north of Market 
street, where Bow creek was formerly the boundary. 


A Horse That Remembered. 


AN acquaintance of mine in Ireland owned a fine riding horse. 
She was married, and parted with the pet horse. Some years 
after, as she was walking through the streets of Paris, she 
heard a loud whinnying near hear. A moment after a gen- 
tleman rode up tothe sidewalk and said : ‘‘ Do you know this 


horse, madam? He was so excited when he saw you that I 
could do nothing with him ; he must surely recognize you !’ 

It was her pet horse that she had not seen for a number of 
years. He seemed delighted at sight of her, rubbed his head 


against her shoulder, and showed every sign of affection and 
recognition. -- [Dumb Animals. ] 


England and America. 


WE do not believe that the drawing together of England and 
America is chiefly due to English admiration for ‘‘ the wealthy, 


the successful, the masterful.’’ Thoughtful Englishmen do 


not admire certain aspects of American life, and these aspects 
are peculiarly the outcome of wealth, success, and masterful- 


ness. We believe that the approach is due to the fact that the 
two nations, by the interchange of literature and art, and by 
frequent intercourse of personalities, are realizing that they 
have in truth common national ideals that are shared by no 
other nation ; are realizing that by joint effort those ideals will 
be attained and that by contrary efforts they will be wrecked. 
It is a sufficient explanation. 

If proof is asked for, we think we can prove our point. Who 
is the American best known in England, most respected, 
most loved? Unquestionably Abraham Lincoln. Take 
any great popular gathering of Englishmen and speak 
to them of Mr. Lincoln, and a response, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, is certain. But will Mr. Adams tell us that this 
typical American, who is so universally respected in England, 
represents ‘‘ the wealthy, the successful, the masterful?’ If 
so, the people of England have strangely misread the life and 
character of Mr. Lincoln.—[London Spectator. ] 


The Shakers and Old Age. 


IN his article, ‘‘ Amana—A Study of. Religious Communism,”’ 
in Harper's Magazine, Professor Richard T. Ely states that 
his investigations seem to indicate that living in these commu- 
nistic settlements tends to increase the length of life : 


‘‘Everywhere in communistic settlements the members 
frequently live to a great age,’’ says Professor Ely. ‘‘I was 
impressed with this when | visited the Shakers at Mount 
Lebanon. During the year preceding my visit, there had 
been three deaths ; two brothers had died aged eighty-seven 
and ninety-one respectively, and a sister had departed this 
life at the age of one hundred and eight. Daniel Fraser, who is 
delightfully described by Howells in his ‘ Undiscovered Coun- 
try,’ was then between eighty and ninety, and his intellectuai 
powers were so keen that it was a delight to converse with 
him. The leader of Mount Lebanon was Frederick Evans, 
seventy-eight years of age. ‘ How old do you take this horse 
to be?’ he asked me, pointing to a horse which was drawing 
a load of apples. ‘I should say that he was about twelve,’ 
I replied. ‘He is thirty,’ said Elder Evans ; ‘but he has 
enjoyed Shaker treatment, not the world’s.’ 

‘‘Mr. Hinds, in his book to which reference has been 
made, tells us that recently, when he inquired, he was told 
that one member of the Amana Society had, not long ago, 
died over one hundred years of age; that there were two 
living members above ninety, and about twenty-five between 
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eighty and ninety. The Shakers speak of their ‘ watch-tower,’ 
and among them one has the feeling that one is standing on a 
watch-tower, looking at the great, busy world through a tele- 
scope, as it were. But the Shakers neither marry nor give in 
marriage, and their life is more isolated and separated from 
that of the competitive world of industry than is that of 
Amana."’ 


The Grebes Slaughtered by Fashion. 
WHEN you see a woman with a band of white plumage almost 
invisibly tinted with blue and green and more strongly with 
golden brown ornamenting her hat, know that from one to six 
of these harmless, lovable, sweet-voiced little grebes were 
stripped from coin to vent to supply it. And when you see 
that other woman wearing a cape the collar of which reaches 
above her ears and the skirt to her shoulders, and it seems to 
be made up of almost indiscernible sections the size of your 
hand, know that each section stands for the life of one of 
these charming little chatterers. The breast of the grebe is 
its curse. Its feathers are so tiny and fine as to be almost 
spineless, so thickly set they stand on end, and $0 delicately 
colored as to render adequate description impossible. Crested 
grebes are killed without mercy for this Itttle patch of rare 
feathering, and the little marsh ones do not escape. There is 
no bird slaughter for plumage more wanton, unless it be that 
of the egret, which takes the life of the brooding bird for a 
few beautiful feathers found on the shoulders only at nesting 
time and leaves the young to die as they may. — [Outing.] 


Still Under Arms. 
WERE the armed camp of the European Continent to be- 
come a field of peaceful industries how vast would be the 
gain to humanity ! Compulsory service with the rifle is the 
curse of every European nation. Yet an Armageddon in 
modern conditions is inconceivable, while the era of world- 


wide friendship and goodwill without distrust or bad faith is 
apparently far off in the future. 

What calm student of international relations thinks it pos- 
sible that the chief powers of the Old World will engage in a 
death grapple in this generation or in any early period of this 
century? Yet fabulous treasures are spent every year upon 
war and navy departments. How much better off they would 
be if the nations would clasp hands, be true friends, and send 
back every soldier to his hearthside! Then what civilization, 
progress, happiness, and prosperity would be seen in a few 
years! Food for powder is not the choicest stuff for making 


feet in diameter and 12 feet long, the sound being produced 
by ‘‘sirens.’’ Compressed air is supplied by valves actuated 
by clockwork. Every two minutes the foghorn will emit a 
deep roar, followed ten seconds later by a sharp shriek. 
There are three air tanks, each 6 feet in diameter and 12 feet 
long, and three gasoline engines run compressors to fill these 
tanks. The plant runs automatically, and even the clock is 
wound by a compressed air motor.—[Boston Transcript. ]} 


A SAFETY dress for electricians has been invented, which 
is made of fine but thickly woven wire gauze. It completely 
encloses the wearer, including hands, feet, and head, and 
weighs 3.3 pounds. Clad in this dress Professor Artemieff, the 
inventor, standing uninsulated on the ground, drew sparks 
from the secondary terminals of a transformer which was 
giving a tension of. 75,000 volts, the period being 50 cycles 
per second. 


It is an old saying, ‘‘A woman has no sense of humor ;”’ 
but if her education were the same as her brother's, she would 
at least retain the native stock of her childhood. The girls 
who receive the most liberal physical training—and in this day 
of sports they are becoming many—are as able to appreciate 
humor as are their men companions.—[ Katherine Chandler, 
in The Century. ] 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ir became necessary on the 28th ult. to perform another 
operation on the President's leg, as there was an increase in 
local symptoms and a rise in temperature. An incision was 
made, exposing the bone, which was found to be slightly 
affected, and thorough drainage was established. After con- 
sultation with Dr. Newton M. Shaffer, of New York, who was 
formerly the family physician of the Roosevelts, the operation 
was performed by Surgeon-General Rixey, assisted by Dr. 
Lung. At this writing the President's progress is reported 
satisfactory. 

PRESIDENT MITCHELL, Secretary Wilson, and the three 
‘« district presidents’ of the United Mine Workers’ Union 
held a conference in Philadelphia on the 29th ultimo with a 
person said to be a representative of the coal operators and of 
J. P. Morgan. While no statement of the result has been 
given to the public, it is currently reported that the ‘‘ opera- 


” sti se < , concessi ‘‘until the miners | : : 
tors '’ still refuse to make any concessions ” | let drop 200 feet as a test of the safety air cushion at the bot- 


| tom of the shaft. 


go back to work.'’ The situation has become so acute, and the 
danger of great suffering for want of fuel so imminent, that 
some adjustment of the controversy is evidently needful. 
DISORDERS in the ‘‘ Shamokin district ' 
of Northumberland county to call upon the Governor for more 


‘*troops,’’ and the remaining companies of the Fourth Regi- | 


ment of the National Guard have been ordered into service. 
Two companies have been in the field fortwo months. Of 


the eight additional companies some are to be sent at once to | 


Mt. Carmel, and the rest will be held at Shenandoah. The 
Ninth Regiment was sent to Luzerne county last week, in 
response to an appeal from the Sheriff. Exactly what the con- 
dition is cannot be stated with confidence. It is the policy of 
those who want more soldiers called out to exaggerate the 
reports of disorder. 

A SPECIAL committee of the Common Council of Detroit, 
Michigan, has issued invitations to the governors of all States 
in the East, Middle West, and Northwest and to the mayors 
of the principal cities in these States, to send delegates to a 
conference to be held in that city on the gth instant, to discuss 
ways and means of securing a supply of anthracite coal from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. It 1s hoped by those pro- 
posing it that the conference will have sufficient force to bring 
about a settlement of the strike contest. 

Major HALForp, former Secretary to President Harrison, 
who has lived in Manila two years, has asked American 
philanthropists for $200,000 for a Young Men's Christian 
Association building in Manila. He says that during the four 
years of their occupancy the Americans have built but one 
house for religious purposes and the money for that was raised 
in the islands. Hundreds of buildings (Major Halford does 
not add) have been erected to sell liquor, and for worse pur- 
poses. 

A somewhat serious ‘‘ outbreak ’’ has occurred on one of 
the islands, and the United States forces are said to have 
difficulty in dealing with it. 


Ir is stated that accidents due to the increasing use of wire 
fences have done much to cause a decline in the popularity of 
fox hunting in England. 


A LIGHTHOUSE is to be erected on Cape Horn. A Chilean 
expedition has found on the island a suitable site, landing 
places, streams of water, and plenty of firewood. 


THE half of an oyster shell on exhibition at Portsmouth, 
Va., brought from the Samoan Islands, is three feet, three 
inches long, has a cavity ten imches deep, and is lined with 
beautiful mother-of-pearl; it weighs approximately 200 
pounds. 


‘‘A SERIES of tests covering a period of several months is 
said to have demonstrated that a high grade of rubber may be 
obtained from the Beaumont, Texas, oil, when put through 
the refining process. Cotton oil is combined with the Beau- 
mont oil in the manufacture of this rubber substitute."’ 


caused the Sheriff | 


NEWS NOTES. 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP, the Arctic explorer, has arrived at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, in his ship the Fram. 


THE peanut crop is reported to be a failure, and the price 
of cranberries is higher than it has been for years. 


_ Tue American Federation of Catholic Societies has peti- 
tioned President Roosevelt to use his good offices in bringing 
the coal strike to an end. 


Tue island of Sicily has been swept by two cyclones. 
Hundreds of lives are reported to have been lost, and the 
damage to property is estimated at $2,500,000. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has signed the order providing for 
the taking of a census of the Philippines in accordance with 
the terms of the Philippine act passed at the last session of 


| Congress. 


THE new elevator in the City Hall tower, Philadelphia, was 


Eggs placed in the elevator car were not 
broken by the fall. 


EMILE ZOLA, the French novelist, and defender of Drey- 
fus, was found dead in his bed in Paris, on the 29th ultimo. 
Gas fumes from a stove are supposed to have caused his death. 
His wife was also affected, but not fatally. 


A YOUNG negro who confessed to assault on and murder of 
a white woman was burned at the stake at Corinth, Miss., on 
the 28th ultimo, in the presence of a large crowd of people. 


THE State Department has announced the appointment of 
Charlemagne Tower as Ambassador to Germany, in succes- 
sion to Andrew D. White, who retires in a few weeks. 
Charlemagne Tower is now Ambassador to Russia. He isa 
Philadelphian ; his sister is the wife of Robert M. Janney. 


A RECENT writer on the subject thinks that the number of 
boys in the United States receiving training in military schools 
has increased 100 per cent. in the past ten years. There are 
now about sixty public and chartered military schools in the 
United States, and more than a hundred private institutions. 


CzaR NICHOLAS has issued invitations to 200 representa- 
tive Russians—university professors, lawyers, capitalists, 
students, laborers, and even condemned political offenders— 
to see him in private audience and give him their views as to 
the best means of remedying the evils from which the Russian 
Empire is now suffering. 


QUEEN MARIE HENRIETTE, of Belgium, died at Spa, on 
the 19th of last month, after a long illness. She was a gréat- 
granddaughter of the famous Maria Therese, of Austria. She 
had had a very pitiable experience of life ; her husband, the 
‘‘King of the Belgians,’’ a dissolute man, had long since 
been separated from her. 


Ir is said that in New Zealand red clover could not be 
successfully grown until bumblebees were imported and ac- 
climated. These insects by fertilizing the flowers have changed 
the island from an annual importer of red clover seed toa 
large and increasing producer and exporter, thus opening a 
new source of wealth to the colony. 


A PROFESSOR in the Lewis Institute, Chicago, has come to 
believe that physical man is influenced more by the hydrometer 
than by the thermometer ; that is, that comfort depends even 
more on the percentage of saturation of the atmosphere than 
on its témperature. For the skin to perform its functions 
properly, the air should register no less than 40 per cent. of 
moisture, and not more than 80 per cent. ; much illness and 
many bad complexions are due to the fact that we have no 
regard for the regulation of moisture in houses. 


Amos W. BUTLER, secretary of the Indiana board of 
charities and correction, spoke recently of the success that the 
so-called ‘‘ undeterminate sentence,’’ which has been in effect 
in Indiana about five years, has met with, stating that under 
that system in that time, of about 2,000 paroles which had 
been granted, scarcely ten per cent. of the persons have been 
returned to prison for violating their agreement. 





FRIENDS’ 


What are lamp 
chimneys for ? 
MACBETH’S are 


for comfort, 


light 


and economy. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





NOTICES. 


*.* The teachers and all interested in 
First-day School work are invited to par- 
ticipate. in a Basket Picnic at Merion 
Meeting-house, Tenth month 11. 

Trains run every half hour to Nar- 
berth station. 

The morning will be spent socially. An 
interesting program has been arranged 
for the afternoon. 

Joseph S. Walton will speak on Aims 
and Purposes in First-day Schools. 

Herbert P. Worth, on Grading in First- 
day School. 

This is the adjourned meeting from 
Sixth month 21, which failed on account 
of the weather. It is the first meeting of 
the new organization of the First-day 
Schools of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

The purpose is to couduct during the 
winter, if possible, a series of classes of 
‘‘round tables’’ for the benefit of the 
teachers. The organization is also in- 
tended to promote a social relation be- 
tween the various schools. 


*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Fallowfield, on 
First-day, Tenth month 12, to convene at 
3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* The Girard Avenue Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its opening meeting on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 4, at 8 p. m., 
and thereafter on the first and third 
Seventh-days of each month. 

‘* Echoes of the Summer”’ will consti- 
tute the program for the meeting this 
week, and it is hoped that members will 
come prepared to contribute thoughts and 
memories derived from vacation. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 

*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, Tenth month 
5. at 3 o'clock. 

This is the opening meeting of the sea- 


son, 

Friends and all persons who have an in- 

| terest in the Home will, if possible, attend. 
S. T. RoGers Eavenson, M.D. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union 
will be held at Norristown, Tenth month 
18, 1902. The morning session convenes 
at 10 o'clock, the afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

Mary H. F. MERILLAT, —— 
FRANK BALL, : 


*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Birmingham, 
Chester Co., Pa., on First-day, Tenth 
month 5, to convene at 3 o'clock p.m. 

BERTHA HIBBERD, Clerk. 


*,* Nottingham First-day School Union 
will be held at Oxford, Pa., Tenth month 
II, at loa. m. Questions for discussion, 
‘* How can we attain better results from 
our First-day Schools ?’’ ‘‘ Proper Open- 
ing and Closing Exercises?’’ ‘‘ What 
are the objects in view in the First-day 
School Union, and how can they best be 
attained ?’’ 

All interested in the work cordially in- 
vited to attend and take part in discussion. 

Rost. K. Woop, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 

Tenth month 5, Reading, 11 a.m. 

Tenth month 12, Radnor, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Tenth month 19, Schuylkill, 10.30a.m. 

Tenth month 26, Haverford, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Eleventh month 9, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 

Il a.m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* The regular meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held in Bir- 
mingham Meeting-house, on Seventy-day, 
Tenth month 18, 1902, convening at 
10.30 a.m. All interested are invited to 
attend. 

The train leaving Broad Street station 
over Central Division P. W. & B. R. R. 
at 8.18 a. m. will be met by carriages at 
Westtown station. 

HERBERT P. WORTH, } Clerks. 
Assy Mary Hatt, § 


These trade-mark siiceeadieiiiinn gue eeaed, 


‘a will do it. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR C 
19 rer St., Rochester, . 


no 
~ 


and it is desired that ministering 


INTELL chedberdeedc te 


AT LOW PRICES. 


The extra values offered in the Hosiery 
department are even better than usual ; 
which is equivalent to saying that they 
surpass any other offering of this kind that 
buyers are likely to find in Philadelphia : 


WOMEN’S STANDARD LACE LISLE 
HOSE—new and beautiful patterns ; 
our own direct importation to sell at soc, 
but they came in behind contract time, 
so we have marked them at a price to 
close at once ; sizes 8 to 9 ; black, white, 
and cardinal—2gc a pair. 

MEN’S IMPORTED HALF HOSE—four 
thousand pairs, of fast-black cotton ; 
solid black and black with either split 
or full unbleached feet ; full 25c quality 
—special at 18c a pair, or three pairs 
for 50c. 

WOMEN'S HOSE—of fast-black cotton ; 
all-black or black with either split or 
full unbleached feet ; an excellent 25c 
quality—here at 18c a pair, or three 
pairs for 50c. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS TO MAUCH CHUNK 
AND THE SWITCHBACK VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for its annual personally- 
conducted autumnal excursions to the 
‘* Switchback ’’ on Thursdays, October 9, 
16, 23, and 30. A special train will be 
run on the followiug schedule, and excur- 
sion tickets, includiug ride over the famous 
Switchback Railroad, will be sold at rates 
quoted : 

Train leaves. 

-.M Rate. 

$2.50 
2.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 


Philadelphia (Broad ae 
Ridge Avenue ... 
Germantown Junction 
Frankford 

Tacony 

Holmesburg Junction 
Torresdale . . 

Bristol . 


- 7-34 

- 7-42 
. « 9.06 

- 7-55 
. - 8.00 

. 8.03 

. 8.08 
. . 8.20 
Trenton (Clinton St. ¥, . 8.37 
Trenton (Warren St.) . - « 8.42 25 

Side trip to Glen Onoko and return, 15 
cents. 

Children between the ages of five and 
twelve years, half rate. 

Connections will be made at German- 
town Junction with trains leaving Chest- 
nut Hill at 7.20 a. m. 

Returning, special train will leave Glen 
Onoko, at 5.15 p. m. and Mauch Chunk at 
5.30 p. m., giving ample time for the en- 
joyment of the beauties of the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land of America."’ Standard equipment 
will be run via the Belvidere Division, 
traversing the beautiful Valley of the 
Upper Delaware to Easton, and thence 
via the Lehigh Valley Railroad to Mauch 
Chunk. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal, 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 








Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 


Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


REDUCED RATES TO PORTLAND, 
MAINE 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 

ING WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 

On account of the meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Portland, Me., October 15 to 23, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Portland from all sta- 
tions on its lines, from October 13 to 17, 
inclusive, atreduced rates. These tickets 
will be good for return passage from Oc- 
tober 15 to 24. If ticket be deposited 
with agent of terminal lines at Portland 
before noon of October 16, and 50 cents 
paid at time of deposit, the return limit 
will be extended to October 31. Apply 
to Ticket Agents for specific rates and 
other information. 


WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


October 11 has been selected as the 
date for the first Personally-Conducted 
Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington for the Fall and Winter of 
1902-1903. This tour will cover a period 
of six days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the 
National Capital, including the Congres- 
sional Library and the new Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering rail- 
road transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $18.00 
from New York, $15.00 from Philadel- 
phia. These rates cover accommodations 
for four and three-fourths days at the Re- 
gent, Metropolitan, or National Hotels. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 
tickets good for ten days. 

For itineraries and full information app 
o Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 2 
t ifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 

rooklyn ; or address George W. Boyd, 

ssistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
eet Station, Philadelphia. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorroraTion MortTGaGgs. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BOOKS. FURNITURE STATIONERY. 


MAPS, spring rollers and individual cases. 
WALL SLATES. 
BLANK BOOKS, ruled and printed to order. 


KINDERGARTEN material and furniture. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL, 


We furnish everything used in schools at the 
lowest prices. Estimates furnished. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
The Cure of Disease without Drugs. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous prostration, Female 
troubles,—Chronic cases generally—cured without pain 


or drugs. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m, 
Other hours by appointment, 


554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OsTEoPaATHIC Pxysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


"MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
eet oe Special attention given to ser- 


RIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


_ JOSEPH L. JONES 


Morgan Bunting "Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or Tennessex Avez., 
Atlantic cay. N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Archdale sx. James Place. 


Atrantic City, N, J 
Entirely new. Near beach. Hier and all modern 


conveniences. T ly heated Open all the year 
Very desirable for Fri JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


s., Oczan Crry, N. } 
heat. Homecomforts 


FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


‘Opposite Sunset fake. Every modern im ent 
and comfort. Special rates to members Friends’ 
Conference, September. 


THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. 


ENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
aA (paid in), 


SU 
1 UN VIDED PROFITS, 


1 t allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Eotate 
» and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
ige and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 

A istrators and others. The Compan = acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. € Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice. President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winrerny, 
ARREN G. GriFFitH, 

Epwarp G. McCottin, 

Aurrep |. Pxituiprs, 

Grorce M. Wacner, 

Frank W. Paut, 

Focar Dup.ey Farizs, 

Horace B. Pearson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


George WwW, Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2. 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


+ 250,000. 


NicHoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pacs, 
osepu R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


Estates 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Scientific Bread 
Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts., Phila, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ Inreccicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $r.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. ; 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





